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CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 

THOMAS MILLER. 

Those Christmas bells so sweetly chime, 
As on the day when first they rung 

So merrily in the olden time, 
And far and wide their music flung : . 

Shaking the tall gray ivied lower, 

With all their deep melodious power : 
They still proclaim to every ear, 
Old Christmas comes but once a year. 

Then he came singing through the woods, 
And plucked the holly bright and green ; 

Pulled here and there the ivy buds ; 
Was sometimes hidden, sometimes seen — 

Half-buried 'heath the mistletoe, 

His long beard hung with flakes of snow ; 
And still he ever carolled clear, 
Old Christmas comes but once a year. 

He merrily came in days of old, 

When roads were few, and ways were foul, 
Now staggered — now some ditty trolled, 

Now drank deep from his wassail-bowl ; 
His holly silvered o'er with frost. 
Nor ever once his way he lost, 

For reeling there and reeling here, 

Old Christmas comes but once a year. 

The hall was then with holly crowned, 
'Twas on the wild deer's antlers' placed ; 

It hemmed the battered armor round, 
And every ancient trophy graced. 

It decked the boar's head, tusked and grim, 

The wassail-bowl wreathed to the brim. 
A summer-green hung everywhere, 
For Christmas came but once a year. 

His. jaded steed the armed knight 
Reined up before the abbey gate ; 

By all assisted to alight. 
From humble monk, to abbot great. 

They placed his lance behind the door, 

His armor on the rush-strewn floor ; 
And then brought out the best of cheer, 
For Christmas came but once a year. 

The maiden then, in quamt attire, 

Loosed from her head the silken hood, 
And danced before the yule log fire — 

The crackling monarch of the wood, 
Helmet and shield flashed back the blaze, 
In lines of light, like Summer rays, 

While music sounded loud and clear ; 

For Christmas came but once a > ear. 

What, though upon his hoary head, 
Have fallen many a Winter's snow, 

His wreath is still as green and red 
As 'twas a thousand years ago. 

For what has he to do with care? 

His wassail-bowl and old arm-chair 
Are ever standing ready there, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 

No marvel Christmas lives so long, 

He never knew but merry hours, 
His nights were spent with mirth and song, 

In happy homes and princely bowers ; 
Was greeted both by serf and lord, 
And seated at the festal board ; 

While every voice cried," Welcome here," 

Old Christmas comes but once a year. \ 

But what care we for days of old, 

The knights whose arms have turned to rust, 
Their grim boar's heads, and pasties cold, 

Their castles crumbled into dust? 
Never did sweeter faces go, 
Blushing beneath the mistletoe, 

Than are to-night assembled here, 

For Christmas still comes once a year. 

For those old times are dead and gone, 

And those who hailed them passed away, 
Yet still there lingers many a one, 

To welcome in old Christmas Day. 
The poor will many a care forget, 
The debtor think not of his debt ; 

But,. as they each enjoy their cheer, . . . ... 

Wish it was Christmas all the year. 

And still around these good old times 
We hang like friends full loath to part, 

We listen to the simple rhymes 
Which somehow sink into the heart, 

' ' Half musical, half melancholy," 

Like childish smiles that still are holy ; 
A masquer's face dimmed with a tear, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 



The bells which usher in that morn, • : 

Have ever drawn my mind away 
To Bethlehem, where Christ was born, 

And the low stable where He lay, 
In which the large-eyed oxen fed ; 
To Mary bowing low her head, 

And looking down with love sincere, 

Such thoughts bring Christmas once a year. 

At early day the youthful voice, 

Heard singing on from door to door 

Makes the desponding heart rejoice, 
To know the children of the poor 

For once are happy all day long ; 

We smile and listen to the song, 
The burthen still remote or near, 
" Old Christmas comes but once a year." 

Upon a gayer, happier scene, 

Never did holly berries peer, 
Or ivy throw its trailing green, 

On brighter forms than there are here, 
Nor Christmas in his old arm-chair 
Smile upon lips and brows more fair : 

Then let us sing amid our cheer, 

Old Christmas still comes once a year. 
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In all the civilized world there is no spot so 
secluded, and, perhaps, no heart so dark that the 
sound of Christmas chimes fails to awaken in it 
a sense of joy and exultation. Round and round 
the earth rolls the grand sympathetic melody, calling 
on rich and poor alike, to put aside for a day all dis- 
putes and jealousies ; and over and above all trouble 
and perplexity swells the sublime, reiterated strain : 

" Peace and good-will, good-will and peace, 
Peace and good will to all mankind." 

In the northern countries, Christmas is a season 
of more festivity than in those tropical lands where 
palms bask in the sun, and gorgeous flowers are the 
story of the whole year. Coming just as Winter 
has commenced his icy reign, the inner warmth, and 
glow, and comfort make a deeper impression on the 
soul, moving it to thankfulness and rejoicing; and 
branches and wreaths of evergreen form a more fit- 
ting decoration in honor of our Saviour's birth, than 
all the wealth of tropical flowers, which blossom 
only to wither and perish in an hour. 

Christmas is the joyful time for reunion and rest. 
All business and study being suspended, the family 
mansion is filled with youthful life and freshness: 
the blooming daughter home from school, beaming 
with fun and fancy, the youth forgetting for a time 
the account book and visions of future wealth — all 
throwing care aside and considering a Christmas 
kiss, under the mistletoe, the highest of earthly 
delights. 

It is not to be wondered at that both poets and 
artists have devoted many of their best productions 
to the honor . of Christmastide and its festivities. 
Celebrations, from the penny candle and sprig of 
green, in the peasant's hut, to the gorgeous and 
lavish display in the palace, have all had their share 
of picturesque representation— all breathing the same 
spirit of happiness, and joyous recognition of the 
grand union of earth and heaven. 

It appears as if the artist's pencil became inspired 
when dealing with Christmas subjects. He works 
with true heart and feeling, and the lordly residence, 
the cathedral, or the home of the poor, receive a 
new charm in his hands when he throws around 
them the halo of Christmastide. 

Note in the picture of " Christmas Chimes " (opp. 
page 183) how every element is combined to add grace 
and feeling to the ever-beautiful outlines of the old 
cathedral towers. How softly the light, streaming 
from the church windows, falls upon the figures 
of the old man and boy, as if the chanting and wor- 
ship within were sending out powerful influence to 
guide and cheer. And from behind the tower, from 
which one can almost hear the throbbing, melodious 
peals of the bells, the moon sends forth her silvery 
light, beautifying the whole picture. 

Full of Christmas cheer and jollity is the engraving 
of the noble mansion, which is so graphically por- 
trayed opposite page 103, evidently the scene of great 
festivities. The lights, streaming from the windows 
and glistening on the frozen surface of the lake, 
assure the approaching guests of joyful and hospita- 
ble welcome ; and, as one gazes on the picture, what 
pleasant visions rise before the mind of past holi- 
days at grandfather's home — that fairy-palace of all 
children on Christmas Eve. 



And here, trudging lustily through the snow, 
(see opposite page), come the musicians to add their 
part to the entertainment. There is a touch of 
pathos, too, about these servants of festivity — these 
indispensable accompaniments of dance and song. 
Weary or not, they must come when bidden, and 
often play dance-music, as a guide to merry feet, 
when their own hearts are sad and cast down. They 
belong to the restless birds of passage among men ; 
to them day and night, summer and winter are the 
same. Their special province is to amuse and give 
flying feet to weary hours, and wherever luxury 
bids them, there they must go. How often the glit- 
ter and splendor of wealth and beauty serve to bring 
out, in strong contrast, the shabby garments and 
worn, weary faces of the band of musicians whose 
very breath is given to make up the joy of the 
crowd, to sound the triumph of toasts in which they 
have no part. But however perfect may be the har- 
mony between the sentiments of the gay company 
and the response of the musical instruments, be- 
tween the souls of the musicians and the children ot 
luxury there is no responsive chord ; and, the enter- 
tainment over, the little band may trudge out again 
into the snow. Let us hope, however, that at least 
for the time they are warmed and comforted with 
hearty good cheer, and with means to carry a little 
Christmas pleasure to their humble homes. 

Christmas outdoor sports possess a character of 
their own— fully'appreciated by all those who have 
shared their delights. Who does not remember, with 
enthusiasm, many a sleigh ride over the smooth 
snow, when the influence of the cold wind was met 
and overcome by the warm glow of the heart ? 
There is no element so powerful to combat with 
Winter frost and snow as real contentnient, and to 
him whose heart is weary and restless, all the fires 
of Vesuvius would prove insufficient. But at Christ- 
mas every one is filled with an exultant glow, and 
the cold air is rather reveled in than otherwise. 
Observe the jolly skaters in illustration on page 5. 
How strongly the artist has portrayed the delight 
and freshness of feeling with which the fun is en- 
tered into. Young and old come in for a share. 
The young girl, with an eagle's feather stuck jauntily 
in her hat,, stands, skates, in hand, enjoying, in antici- 
pation, the fine exercise before her. Two young 
boys with their dog — When were boys ever without 
a dog? — are just preparing for a race. One stands 
watching, while the other buckles on his skates, and 
in one moment they will both be off over the smooth 
surface of the ice. In the center of the picture a 
vigorous sudent, with the inevitable eye-glasses and 
cigar, is dashing along in full enjoyment of the fun, 
while all around on the bank are crowds of lookers-on, 
apparently quite as full of eager appreciation and de- 
light as the participators themselves. In the action 
of the picture one feels the special power of the ar- 
tist. Every figure is doing something, or just on the 
point of starting, and, unconsciously, one anticipates 
what change the next moment will produce in. the 
grouping. 

By the same artist is the picture (on page 190) of 
the children gathering wood in the forest. Be- 
low, in the village, are seen the little church and 
school-house, and it is to gather wood to warm their 
school-room, through the long December days, 
that the children have trooped up the hill into the 
forest. 

There they are, with their sleds, gleefully seizing 
upon all the branches broken and scattered by the 
Winter storms. Some have loaded their sleds and, 
mounted on the load, are sliding triumphantly down 
the hill. Others, with their arms full of branches, are 
trudging along, in gay anticipation of the hot fire, by 
which, as a reward for their industry, they will be al- 
lowed to roast an apple or warm a cup of milk, dur- 
ing the noon recess. 

How truly the cold Winter atmosphere is portray- 
ed in this picture. One knows just what sort of a 
time it is — one of those gray, sunless days of Decem- 
ber when the heavy low-hanging clouds are changed 
with chilling dampness, which, before many hours, 
will gather into snow-flakes and descend, obliterating 
all the outlines of the fandscape. 

There are, sometimes, touches of sadness hanging 
around Christmas, as well as those of joy. It is the 
grand anniversary of the year, and the remembrance 
of friends beloved and dear, who have gone to the 
better land, comes to us then with renewed sharp- 
ness. We may twine evergreen around their por- 
traits on the wall, and try to find comfort in the idea 
of their spiritual presence, but there remains the 
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empty chair, and the presence, at best, is but "One 
mute shadow, watching all." 

The touching picture of " Christmas Eve in a Grave- 
yard" is an illustration of a custom common in Ger- 
many — that of placing small Christmas trees with 
lighted tapers over the graves of departed friends. 
In our illustration (page 183), a mother is supposed 
to have come with her only remaining child, to place 
Christmas tokens over the grave of two darlings. 
How tenderly she kneels by the spot, placing the 
small burning tapers among the twigs of the minia- 
ture tree, while her whole face and figure is aglow 
with their light, as if her buried treasures were 
sending radiance from heaven to comfort her. At 
one side stands the little boy gazing with silent awe 
and wonder upon the snow-covered mound under 
which sleep his little playmates of last year. The 
whole composition is full of feeling; the desolate, 



when he stood a victor on the plain of Ravenna. 
Every one remembers Conde and Rocroy at the same 
age. Gustavus Adolphus died at thirty-eight. Look 
at his captains : that wonderful Duke of Weimar, 
only thirty-six when he died ; Banier himself, after 
all his miracles died at forty-five; Cortes was little 
more than thirty when he gazed upon the golden 
cupolas of Mexico. When Maurice of Saxony died 
at thirty-two, all Europe acknowledged the loss of 
the greatest captain and the profoundest statesman 
of the age. Then there is Nelson, and Clive ; but 
these are warriors, and perhaps you may think there 
are greater things than war. I do not ; I worship 
the Lord of hosts. But now take the most illustri- 
ous achievements of civil prudence. Innocent III., 
the greatest of the popes, was the despot of Christen- 
dom at thirty-seven. John de Medici was a cardinal 
at fifteen, and, Guiccardini tells us, baffled with his 



DESPAIRING FOR LEILA. 
(An Arabic Song.) 

R. II. STODDARD. 

" Girl, I love thee ! " Her reply 
Was the saucy one, ' ' You lie ! 
If you love me, as you sav, 
Why are you alive to-day ? 
I will tell you what to do : — 
There will be no love in you 
Till your blood is weak and thin. 
And your bones prick through your skin : 
Till you wither, heart and mind, 
And are nearly deaf and blind- 
Scarcely hear them when they call, 
And not answer them at all ; 
Till you never prate again 
Of your love, and my disdain ; 
No, nor breathe it in your sighs ; 
Or at least until your eyes, 




•ON THE ROAD."— H. Suder. 



snowy churchyard with the two lonely figures, the 
tangle of trees in the back-ground, the little chapel 
with its lighted windows, and the moon shining in 
the heavens, tell the story with more touching truth- 
fulness than can be expressed in words. 



Genius of Youth. — Almost everything that is 
great has been done by youth. For life in general 
there is but one decree. Youth is a blunder; man- 
hood a struggle ; old age a regret. Do not suppose 
that I hold that youth is genius ; all that is genius, 
when young, is divine. Why, the greatest captains 
of ancient and modern times both conquered Italy 
at five-and-twenty ! Youth, extreme youth, over- 
threw the Persian empire. Don John of Austria won 
Lepanto at twenty-five — the greatest battle of mod- 
ern times. Had it not been for the jealousy of 
Philip, the next year he would have been Emperor 
of Mauritania. Gaston de Foix was only twenty-two 



statecraft Ferdinand ot Arragon himself ; he was 
pope, as Leo X., at thirty-seven. Take Ignatius 
Loyola and John Wesley; they worked with young 
brains. Ignatius was only thirty when he made his 
pilgrimage and wrote the " Spiritual Exercises." 
Pascal wrote at sixteen — and died at thirty-seven 
Ah ! that fatal thi^'-seven, which reminds me of 
Byron, greater even as a man than a writer. Was it 
experience that guided the pencil of Raphael when 
he painted the palaces of Rome? He died, too, at 
thirty-seven. Richelieu was secretary of state at 
thirty-one. Well, then, there are Bolingbroke and 
Pitt, both ministers before other men leave cricket. 
Grotius was in great practice at seventeen, and 
attorney-general at twenty-four. And Acquaviva — 
Acquaviva was general of the Jesuits, ruled every 
cabinet in Europe, and colonized America before he 
was thirty-seven. What a career ! It is needless to 
multiply instances. The history of heroes is the 
history of youth. — U Israeli. 



Blind with tears, that rain lor me, 
Shall your only vouchers be." 

Master of the Universe ! 
If there's a deeper curse 
Than this terrible despair, 
(Burden more than I can bear !) 

let Leila have her share : — 
Let my love divided be ! 
Half to her, and half to me ! 
Or, if this be not her fate, 
Let her neither love nor hate, 
Only be indifferent — 

1 will try to be content. 

"Ah, but she is sick," you say. 

Why was I not sent for, pray ? 

There is danger in delay. 

I have taken my degree 

(Leila knows, my master, she) — 

Let me her physician be. 

These diseases of the heart 

Are beyond the reach of art : 

He who gives can cure the smart ! 



